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Blind, 
He  Leads  the 

Blind 


Byron  Eguiguren  saw  his  way  through  his  own 
handicap  and  now  devotes  his  life  to  helping 
others  cope  with  their  dark ,  difficult  worlds. 


“B 


UENOS  DIAS,  Roberto,”  intones  a 
steady,  inspirational  voice  into  the  tape 
recorder.  The  voice  belongs  to  Ro¬ 
tarian  Byron  Eguiguren,  who  teaches 
Spanish  (one  of  the  seven  languages  he  speaks)  to  80 
students  around  the  world.  But  his  is  a  unique  brand  of 
teaching. 

Byron  and  all  his  students  are  blind.  “Classes”  con¬ 
sist  of  a  continuous  flow  of  tapes,  braille  manuscripts, 
and  encouragement  originating  from  Winnetka,  Illinois, 
where  Byron  is  chairman  of  the  department  of  Romance 
languages  at  the  Hadley  School  for  the  Blind.  Founded 
in  1920  by  Dr.  E.V.L.  Brown  and  Rotarian  William 
Hadley,  the  school  has  helped  thousands  of  visually 
handicapped  learn  through  correspondence.  With  sup¬ 
port  from  the  Lions  Clubs  of  Illinois  and  other  donors, 
the  Hadley  School  has  opened  branches  in  seven  other 
countries. 

“Like  many  others  here  at  Hadley  I  regard  blind¬ 
ness  as  a  challenge,”  says  Byron.  “The  choice  is  to 
accept  the  challenge  and  go  ahead  ...  or  accept  defeat.” 
Byron’s  life  documents  his  acceptance  of  that  challenge. 
A  family  man  (he  and  his  wife,  Henny,  have  two  chil¬ 
dren,  Jose,  8,  and  Lolita,  7),  Byron  is  also  a  consultant, 
linguist,  and  teacher.  He  exemplifies  Rotary’s  ideal  of 
service. 

Born  in  1932  in  Loja,  Ecuador,  Byron  lost  his  sight 
at  the  age  of  one.  His  family  had  never  heard  of  braille, 
so  they  were  confronted  with  a  child  they  felt  un¬ 
qualified  to  be  educated  beyond  the  elementary  school 
level.  But  luck — and  determination — intervened. 
Byron’s  mother  came  across  the  braille  alphabet  in  a 
newspaper  article.  The  boy  learned  the  alphabet  and 
started  to  read.  Since  the  Bible  and  a  few  other  texts 
were  the  only  books  available  to  him,  he  tried  to  mem¬ 
orize  them.  Finally  a  Canadian  missionary’s  wife  in 
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Ecuador  taught  Byron  English  and  put  him  in  touch 
with  the  Hadley  School.  His  formal  education  began. 

At  the  age  of  19,  Byron  began  to  take  an  active  role 
in  helping  some  of  the  estimated  10,000  blind  people 
in  Ecuador,  a  country  of  five  million.  While  still  taking 
Hadley  courses,  he  helped  the  Guayaquil  Lions  Club 
and  the  city  council  establish  Ecuador’s  first  school  for 
the  blind.  Byron  became  director  of  the  school  and 
served  in  that  capacity  for  12  years.  In  1955  he  helped 
found  the  Pan  American  Council  for  the  Blind,  a  non¬ 
profit  humanitarian  agency  that  coordinates  the  flow 
of  teachers,  curricular  materials,  and  expertise  through¬ 
out  the  Americas.  Now  situated  in  Lima,  Peru,  the 
council  plays  a  leading  role  in  research  and  education 
for  the  blind. 
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aimed  to  the  inside  and  ignited  to  sound  like  the  roar 
of  a  jet  engine.  As  captured  air  begins  to  warm,  the 
globe  takes  shape  and  struggles  to  an  erect  position.  The 
ground  crew  hangs  on  for  dear  life  while  pilot  and  pas¬ 
sengers  clamber  into  the  three-foot-high  basket.  The 
pilot  checks  what  controls  he  has,  gives  the  burners  a 
blast  of  propane,  and  the  balloon  gently  leaves  Mother 
Earth,  destination  unknown. 

Luckily,  the  authorities  do  not  require  you  to  file  a 
flight  plan,  because  at  different  altitudes  the  wind  blows 
in  different  directions.  The  trick  is  to  find  a  place  in  the 
sky  where  the  wind  is  blowing  the  direction  you  would 
like  to  go.  Ground  winds  are  usually  completely  differ¬ 
ent  from  those  a  few  hundred  feet  up,  and  a  balloon 
pilot  has  control  of  his  craft  in  only  two  directions — 
up  and  down.  To  rise,  the  air  inside  the  bag  is  heated 
by  the  overhead  furnace.  To  descend,  the  air  is  allowed 
to  cool  by  turning  the  furnace  off.  A  novice  pilot  bal¬ 
loons  like  a  yo-yo  until  he  gets  the  hang  of  it. 

After  launch,  the  ground  crew  goes  into  action,  all 
piling  into  a  pickup  truck  and  trying  to  follow  the  bal¬ 
loon’s  somewhat  erratic  route  over  unknown  roads. 
From  above,  the  scene  resembles  a  Keystone  Cop  epi¬ 
sode.  The  crew  is  bouncing  along  an  obscure  country 
lane  followed  by  a  gaggle  of  vehicles  which  have  joined 
the  somewhat  ludicrous  chase.  After  a  flight  that  lasts 
about  two  hours,  the  pilot  starts  looking  for  a  suitable 
landing  spot.  The  wild  exercise  ends  when  the  gondola 
comes  in  contact  with  firm  soil.  Pull  a  red  ripcord  to 
open  the  top  of  the  envelope  and  you  are  surrounded 
by  a  beautifully  burst  bubble  on  the  ground. 

Balloonists  never  wear  a  parachute,  which  shows  how 
much  confidence  they  have  in  their  aerostatic  machines. 

As  Fred  Krieg  explains,  “With  air  ramming  up  the 
mouth  of  the  balloon  on  descent,  you  already  have  a 
giant  chute,  and  it  will  come  down  at  the  same  rate  as 
a  parachute.  Why  leave  a  good  thing  that’s  already 
open?” 

How  fast — and  high — can  you  go?  Speed  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  wind  but  is  seldom  more  than  a  snail’s 
pace.  The  experienced  balloonist  usually  inflates  only  if 
wind  velocity  at  ground  level  is  not  more  than  eight  miles 
an  hour;  otherwise,  he  risks  the  probability  of  being 
dragged  through  trees,  rocks,  cactus,  and  other  un¬ 
friendly  obstacles  on  landing.  Hot-air  balloon  flights 
have  soared  to  more  than  32,000  feet  but  these  are  rare 
because  so  is  the  air  above  12,000  feet.  Balloon  boosters 
say  the  most  exhilarating  ride  is  floating  over  the 
countryside  at  an  altitude  of  200  to  500  feet. 

There  are  two  pieces  of  flight  gear  a  knowledgeable 
aeronaut  takes  on  each  flight:  a  welder’s  spark  lighter 
for  the  burner  (in  case  the  pilot  flame  goes  out)  and  a 
bottle  of  champagne.  Balloonists  are  nostalgia  buffs,  and 
tradition  requires  bringing  out  “the  bubbly”  to  celebrate 
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such  an  auspicious  occasion  as  a  landing.  Originally  this' 
was  to  soothe  an  irate  farmer  on  whose  crop  you  might 
have  landed,  but  it  seemed  too  good  an  idea  to  abandon, 
so  the  custom  remains.  Now  the  hospitality  is  extended 
to  the  first  person  reaching  the  downed  balloon. 

When  it’s  all  over,  the  pilot,  passengers,  and  ground 
crew  all  share  in  the  feeling  of  accomplishment.  They 
can  enjoy  the  notion  that  they  are  a  rare,  anachronistic 
breed  addicted  to  what  one  writer  has  called  “a  remark¬ 
ably  delicate,  gentle,  civilized  amusement  practiced  by 
persons  of  good  taste  and  romantic  sensibilities.” 

Ballooning  may  not  yet  be  for  the  masses,  but  it  is 
no  longer  a  sport  of  the  idle  and  eccentric  rich.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Balloon  Federation  of  America,  there  are 
more  than  300  licensed  pilots  in  the  United  States  and 
many  others  in  Europe  and  elsewhere.  (Note:  For  more 
information  write  to  the  Ballooning  Federation  of 
America,  Suite  610,  806  15th  Street  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.C.,  U.S.A.  20005.)  International  competitions  draw 
participants  from  many  countries. 

The  call  to  the  open  skies  is  a  natural  one.  “Up,  up, 
and  away!”  0 

•  Val  R.  Hawes  is  a  freelance  photographer  and  writer 
from  Brea,  California,  who  likes  to  get  involved  in 
his  articles.  In  researching  this  one,  he  buckled  on 
his  courage  and  took  his  camera  aloft  in  a  balloon. 


A  balloon  pilot’s  view  as  he  floats  away  after  launch. 
The  instruments  are  sparse,  but  helpful  in  competition. 
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Left:  The  hands  of  Byron 
Eguiguren  “ read ”  braille.  He  also 
speaks  seven  languages  fluently. 

Top:  For  eyes,  Byron  uses  a 
radar-like  device  and  the  arm  of 
Glencoe  Club  President  Louis  Baker. 

Above:  Byron  stops  and  smiles 
before  the  banner  of  his  Rotary 
Club  of  Glencoe,  Illinois. 


In  1956,  Byron  became  the  first  blind  Ecuadorian  to 
win  a  Fulbright  scholarship  to  the  United  States.  He 
earned  his  high  school  diploma  at  the  New  York  Insti¬ 
tute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  then  studied  at 
Syracuse  University  and  Brooklyn  College  in  New  York. 
Upon  returning  to  Ecuador  he  felt  renewed  vigor  for 
his  own  education  and  a  determination  to  help  other 
blind  students.  Work  as  the  director  of  the  Guayaquil 
School  continued  as  the  young  activist  entered  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Guayaquil. 

After  helping  organize  the  Ecuadorian  Council  for 
the  Blind,  Byron  joined  with  a  university  professor  to 
press  for  laws  to  assist  the  blind  in  rehabilitation,  health, 
and  employment.  Three  years  later,  after  a  change  in 
governments,  the  laws  were  passed.  By  that  time  Byron 


had  passed  several  milestones  himself.  He  had  earned 
masters  degrees  in  Romance  and  Germanic  languages, 
and  he  met  a  sighted  girl  named  Henny.  Shortly  after 
Byron’s  degrees  were  conferred,  the  couple  were  mar¬ 
ried.  “Marriage  to  Henny  was  my  greatest  achieve¬ 
ment,”  Byron  says. 

Yet  another  achievement  made  the  newlyweds’  first 
year  exciting.  Although  he  was  the  only  blind  person  to 
enter,  Byron  won  first  place  in  a  German  government 
scholarship  competition.  Three  days  after  his  wedding 
he  took  his  bride  for  a  year  in  Germany,  where  he 
studied  at  the  University  of  Marburg.  He  also  became 
the  first  blind  person  to  study  at  the  Goethe  Institute 
near  Munich. 

But  Byron  still  wanted  to  serve  the  sightless.  He 
decided  in  1963  that  Hadley  School — the  only  such 
correspondence  school  in  the  world — was  the  best  place 
for  him  to  make  his  contribution,  so  he  accepted  a 
position  on  the  staff  and  moved  with  his  wife  to  Win- 
netka.  After  he  had  been  at  Hadley  for  three  years, 
members  of  the  nearby  Glencoe  Rotary  Club  expressed 
an  interest  in  having  a  representative  for  the  school. 
Service-oriented  Byron  was  asked  to  join. 

Soon,  chosen  to  head  his  Rotary  Club’s  International 
Service  Committee,  Byron  set  to  work  to  make  Ecua¬ 
dorians  and  North  Americans  active  partners.  Sewing 
machines  sent  by  the  Glencoe  Rotary  Club  to  its 
counterpart  in  Guayaquil  helped  equip  a  school  for 
young  women  which  now  has  500  students.  Alarm 
clocks  with  braille  faces  went  from  Glencoe  to  four 
Ecuadorian  schools  for  the  blind.  Sewing  machines  were 
provided  for  an  orphanage  near  Riobamba,  Ecuador. 
Through  the  auspices  of  the  “Heifer  Project”  a  bull,  two 
pigs,  and  scores  of  chickens  traveled  to  the  province  of 
Loja,  to  be  followed  by  a  heifer,  three  pigs,  and  300 
more  chickens  for  distribution  among  area  farmers. 

In  the  meantime,  Byron’s  efforts  began  to  reap  re¬ 
wards  in  his  home  town  in  Ecuador.  The  Byron  Egui¬ 
guren  School  for  the  Blind  was  established  to  help  young 
blind  girls  learn  secretarial  skills.  Later,  Byron’s  en¬ 
thusiasm  linked  Rotary  and  Hadley  in  an  international 
project  by  arranging  for  a  blind  Hadley  staffer,  Dr. 
Karen  Gearreald,  to  take  a  Latin  American  tour.  After 
traveling  to  Costa  Rica,  Colombia,  Peru,  and  Argentina 
under  the  aegis  of  The  Rotary  Foundation,  Hadley 
School,  and  the  United  States  Information  Agency,  Dr. 
Gearreald  was  commended  by  the  U.S.  President  for  her 
efforts  to  stimulate  the  rehabilitation  of  blind  women. 
Karen  appeared  on  the  program  of  the  1972  Convention 
of  R.I.  in  Houston. 

Byron’s  own  work  earned  him  other  honors,  includ¬ 
ing  being  named  Ecuadorian  “Citizen  of  the  Year”  by 
a  presidential  decree  in  that  country  in  1968.  “The 
needs  for  the  blind  in  Latin  America  are  enormous, 
and  there  is  room  for  everybody  to  help,”  said  Byron 
when  he  received  the  award.  A  recent  trip  to  his  native 
land  proved  that  statement.  Byron  enlisted  the  services 
of  three  governments  with  [continued  on  page  49\ 
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at  things 
to  come 

by  Roger  W.  Truesdail,  ph.d. 


Hi,SportsFans! 

Below:  kinder  gar  triers  in  Grinnell, 
Iowa,  learn  to  swim  in  a  movable, 
inexpensive,  “miracle  pool ” 
developed  by  a  local  recreation 
equipment  firm.  The  lack  of  pools 
available  to  schoolchildren  has 
kept  many  from  learning  to  swim  as 
young  as  they  might.  This  pool 
can  travel  from  school  to  school.  (1) 


Above:  Does  your  son’s  room  look 
like  most  boys’  rooms?  Yeecchh! 
He’ll  be  glad  to  “store  his  stuff” 
in  this  wall-mounted,  leather-like 
plastic  Sports  Catch-All.  Its 
shelves,  pockets,  and  pegs  hold  a 
basketball,  football,  baseballs, 
bat,  tennis  racquet,  masks,  helmets, 
shoes,  ad  infinitum.  ...  (2) 

Right:  Short  of  gasoline,  fishermen? 
One  answer  is  this  totally  electric, 
silent,  pollutionless,  10-speed 
trolling  motor,  powerful  enough  to 
hold  dead  still  against  the  current 
of  any  trout  stream.  (3) 

Below:  Let’s  hear  it  for  the 
inflatables!  Designed  by  the  Royal 
College  of  Art  in  England,  these 
bouyant  mattresses,  tubes,  and 
cushions  stimulate  the  interest  of 
all  children  and  are  of  'particular 
use  in  developing  coordination 
among  physically  and  mentally 
handicapped  youngsters.  Easy  to 
clean  and  store.  (4) 


•  Mechanical  Golf  Computer.  This 

unique  product  shows  a  golfer  the  di¬ 
rection  and  amount  of  correction 
needed  when  aiming,  swinging,  or  align¬ 
ing  any  iron — no.  2  through  the  wedge. 
Helping  both  men  and  women  golfers 
with  side-hill  lies  will  improve  their  ac¬ 
curacy  and  lower  their  scores.  The  light¬ 
weight  precision  instrument  is  made  of 
anodized  green  and  silver  aluminum, 
folds  flat,  and  may  be  clipped  to  the 
golf  bag.  It  is  furnished  with  a  snap  case 
and  illustrated  instructions.  (5) 

•  Golf  Cleats.  These  offer  an  inexpen¬ 
sive,  comfortable  solution  to  the  golf 
shoe  problem  for  the  occasional  or  be¬ 
ginning  golfer.  Made  of  rustproof  alu¬ 
minum  alloy,  they  can  be  fastened 
to  any  ordinary  rubber-or-leather-soled 
shoes  to  turn  them  into  comfortable, 
durable  golf  shoes.  Each  kit  contains  20 
cleats,  diagram  for  placement,  sand¬ 
paper  for  preparing  shoe  soles,  and  a 
special  adhesive  for  permanently  fast¬ 
ening  the  cleats  to  shoe  soles.  (6) 


FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION  WRITE: 

(1)  Kieffer  Associates  Incorporated,  3706 
Ingersoll  Avenue,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  50312. 
(2)  J.  N.  Corporation,  P.O.  Box  358,  Floral 
Park,  New  York  11102.  (3)  The  Eska  Com¬ 
pany,  2400  Kerper  Boulevard,  Dubuque, 
Iowa  52001.  (4)  Department  of  Design  Re¬ 
search,  Royal  College  of  Art,  Kensington 
Gore,  London  SW7  2EU,  England;  (U.S. 
queries  to  Marstrand  Lewis  Group,  Incor¬ 
porated,  2109  Broadway,  Suite  1120,  New 
York,  New  York  10023).  (5)  United  Ven¬ 
tures,  P.O.  Box  292,  River  Forest,  Illinois 
60305.  (6)  B.  &  W.  Enterprises,  P.O.  Box 
5624,  Tallahassee,  Florida,  32301. 

(When  writing  to  firms,  please  mention 
THE  ROTARIAN.) 
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Blind,  He  Leads 
the  Blind 

[continued  from  page  33]  representatives 
in  Ecuador.  The  German  government  is 
now  planning  a  school  for  blind  tele¬ 
phone  operators,  the  U.S.  Peace  Corps 
decided  to  send  at  least  one  expert  in  the 
employment  of  the  handicapped,  and 
the  Italian  government  is  now  consider¬ 
ing  establishment  of  a  school  for  blind 
masseurs. 

Several  days  after  seeing  Byron  on 
the  television  in  Guayaquil,  the  dis¬ 
traught  father  of  a  21 -year-old  girl 
asked  Byron  for  help.  Although  his  blind 
daughter  had  learned  braille,  she  had 
lost  her  hearing  at  the  age  of  15.  But 
Margarita  Villacres  would  not  accept 
defeat.  After  a  long  talk,  Byron  and  her 
father  arranged  to  have  her  become 
Hadley  School’s  first  deaf-and-blind  stu¬ 
dent  in  Ecuador.  Margarita  now  knows 
English,  and  she  communicates  with 
sighted  people  by  using  a  Hadley-do¬ 
nated  “Teletouch”  machine.  “She  is  so 
highly  motivated  that  I  wouldn’t  be  sur¬ 
prised  if  she  started  programs  for 
others,”  Byron  says. 

Back  in  the  United  States,  Byron’s 
talent  for  languages  (he  is  fluent  in 


English,  Spanish,  French,  Portuguese, 
Italian,  German,  and  Esperanto)  keeps 
him  in  touch  with  people  and  programs 
for  the  blind  in  many  parts  of  the  globe. 
In  addition  to  his  teaching  duties,  he 
provides  ongoing  consultation  to  schools 
for  the  blind  in  North  and  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  Japan,  and  Europe.  Since  he  is 
an  aficionado  of  Esperanto,  he  tries  to 
encourage  international  cooperation 
through  common  language.  “Knowing 
how  to  communicate  is  a  fascinating 
way  to  learn  about  humanity,  he  says. 

That  ability  to  communicate  prob¬ 
ably  had  its  greatest  test  when  Byron 
attended  the  Rotary  International  Con¬ 
vention  in  Mexico  City  in  1968.  “I  had 
so  many  language  badges  it  was  hard  to 
change  my  jacket,”  Byron  remembers. 
He  found  the  Convention  an  exhilarat¬ 
ing  experience  because  it  confirmed 
what  he  believed  the  day  he  joined: 
“Rotary  is  made  up  of  leaders.  If  we 
fail,  society  is  going  to  fail,  so  we  must 

go  ahead  and  lead.” 

Byron’s  leadership  in  activities  for  the 
blind  continues  with  inspiration  from 
Rotary  and  Hadley  School.  “I’m  proud 
to  be  associated  with  both,  he  empha¬ 
sizes.  Both  institutions  find  it  easy  to 

return  the  compliment. 

— Richard  S.  Brooks 


SAVE  NOW  ON 

EXECUTIVE 
LOANS 

S£500 to  SMO 

CASH  BY  PHONE  IN  PRIVACY 

As  an  executive,  managerial  or  pro¬ 
fessional  person,  you  save  on  interest 
rates  with  Capital  compared  to  most 
other  executive  loan  services. 

On  approval  you  get  more  money, 
as  much  as  $25,000  in  your  hands 
as  fast  or  faster  than  you  could  get 
it  locally. 

Loans  are  made  incomplete  privacy. 
There  are  no  personal  interviews, 
nor  do  we  contact  your  friends  or 
business  associates.  Many  thousands 
of  satisfied  customers  throughout 
the  U.S.  Full  prepayment  privileges. 

We  lend  fast— get  the  facts  now 
— without  obligation. 

Call  our  toll-free 
“LOAN  LINE” 

(800)854-2754 

From  California  phone  Collect 
(714)  433-2380 

Capital 
Financial 


Dept.  R 

Suite  208,  1930  S.  Hill  Street, 
Oceanside,  Calif.  92054 
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An  Extra 

" THANK  YOU ” 

for  your  Club  Speaker 

It'S  easy  with  this  certificate  of 
appreciation  to  THE  ROTARIAN  ($2.50 
or  $3.00).  What  better  way  to  show  your 
Club's  appreciation  for  fine  speakers  .  .  . 
your  gratitude  for  outstanding  service 
.  .  .  and  at  the  same  time  tell  non-Rotar- 
ians  about  Rotary’s  purposes  and  ideals? 
Certificates  are  free,  just  write: 

THE  ROTARIAN 

1600  Ridge  Ave.  Evanston,  III.  60201 
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Rotary  International 
Presents 


available  in  five 
languages:  English, 
French,  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  and 
Japanese 


in  full  color  with  audio 
tape  cassettes,  scripts, 
and  discussion  guides 


the  most 
Important  man 

Tell  the  new  member  what  Rotary  is  and  what  it 
does.  This  four-part  slideset  describes  the  aims 
of  club,  vocational,  community,  and  international 
service. 

An  excellent  Rotary  information  program  of  160 
slides. 

Complete  kit:  U.S.  $  16.00 

does  it  make 
a  difference? 

Does  your  community  know  what  Rotary  is?  This 
program  will  help  every  Rotarian  take  a  new 
look  at  how  effective  public  relations  can  help 
his  club. ..and  his  community. 

58  slides. 

Complete  kit:  U.S.  $10.00 

it  starts  with  you 

Fellowship,  service,  and  growth  go  hand-in-hand 
in  Rotary. 

If  your  club  needs  a  new  spark  in  any  of  these 
areas,  use  this  slideset  as  a  club  program. 

It  can  help  your  club  grow. ..and  not  only 
In  numbers. 

78  slides. 

Complete  kit:  U.S.  $11.00 


send  this  order  form  to: 

Rotary  International,  1600  Ridge  Avenue,  Evanston,  Illinois,  U.S. A.  60201 
Unit  Price  Quantity  Code  No.  and  Title 


(for  R.l.  office  use  only) 
Total 
($U.S.) 


$16.00 

450  The  Most  Important  Man 

$10.00 

451  Does  It  Make  a  Difference? 

$11.00 

452  It  Starts  with  You 

Check  language  desired:  □  English  □  French  □  Spanish  □  Portuguese  □  Japanese 


Name- 


-Rotary  club  title. 


Address. 

City - 

Country- 


-State/Province. 


-Postal  or  ZIP  code- 


The  Rotary  Club  of_ 


(including  State/Province  and  Country) 


□  Payment  enclosed  □  Bill  my  club  □  Bill  me 
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THE  ROTARIAN 


HV1792  Brooks ,  Richard  s.  c .  x 

blind,  he  leads  the  blind. 


